James S. Brown, Mormon missionary. George A. Smith, Mormon egipuizer. 


fate, or that of his family none but the few Danites who were engaged in that 
mission can tell; and for some reason, the same men who had spoken freely to 
me of other crimes, were silent upon this point. When asked what became of 
him they did not know. A large amount of property was taken from the fort to 
the city, among which were arms, powder and lead.* 


Dr Thomac Flint. who arrived at Fort Bridger on Ausust 27. recorded the 
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Mormon leaders paid a $1,000 settlement for the 1853 occupancy of the fort. 
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remaining merchandise and the fort itself was worth several thousand more 
cannot be questioned. But the sum of $100,000 claimed by Bridger to be the 
value placed on the fort in 1853 when he escaped arrest by the Mormon posse 
included a goodly sum of “heart balm.” . 

The old mountain man must have remained in Green River Valley, for soon 
after the posse left on 17 October 1853, Bridger and John M. Hockaday, a 
government surveyor, began a land survey of the area claimed by Bridger. On 6 
November 1853 the survey was completed, revealing that the plat contained 
3,898 acres and two rods. The following spring, 16 March 1854, a copy was 
filed with Thomas Bullock, Great Salt Lake County Recorder, and with the 
General Land Office in Washington, D.C., on 9 March 1854. 

Prior to this Bridger had another deed recorded on some property he had - 
purchased from Charles Sagenes on 28 August 1852. This property was near 
Fort Bridger and consisted of five houses with some acreage. Bridger paid 
Sagenes four hundred dollars for his property, which was later included in the 
survey by John M. Hockaday. This bill of sale was recorded at the Great Salt 
Lake County offices on 28 October 1853. 

After_completing the survey of Fort Bridger, the mountaineer took his 
family and settled on a farm at Little Santa Fe, Jackson County, Missouri, near 
Kansas City. Even though Bridger had left Fort Bridger, he was still a1 thorn in, 
the side of the Mormon leaders. Brigham Young, i ina dictated le letter addressed 


to Stephen A. Douglas in April 1854, expressed concern because Bridger: 


.. had become the oracle in Congress, in all matters pertaining to Utah; that 
he had informed Congress that Utah had dared to assess and collect taxes; that 
the Mormons must have killed Capt. Gunnison, because the Pauvenetes had not 
guns ... that the Mormons were an outrageous set, with no redeeming 
qualities. Gov. Young expressed his astonishment that Bridger should be sought 
after for information on any point when a Reimer like Delegate Bernhisel 
was accessible,!° 


Mormons Colonize Green River County 

In October 1853, the Mormon leaders thought they were now in a position to 
establish a permanent colony in Green River Valley, and thus gain control of 
that portion of the territory. Orson Hyde was called to organize the colony, 
and on the last day of the General Conference in October 1853, the Mormon 
Apostle read the names of thirty-nine persons who had been called by the 
Church leaders to serve in the “Green River Mission.” 

On November 1 this company gathered at the Council House in Salt Lake 
City and were organized under the direction of Captain John Nebeker, who led 
them on their eleven-day march to the famous fort. 

As soon as the first company was on its way toward the settlement, Orson 
Hyde busied himself in raising another company to follow the first. In less than 
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farming became a major part of life at the fort. A person had to live only one 


" year at Fort Bridger or Fort Supply to discover the difficulty of growing crops 


due to the unpredictable weather and hordes of grasshoppers. Concerning the 
killing cold spell, he wrote, “the season still remains cold and backwards, the 


4th inst. [May] it snowed all day long as hard as they ever make it and it had . 


not yet gone off.” Later he recorded that, “the seasons is quite cold, on the 


| night of the 10th inst. [July] the frost cut my potatoes to the ground, they 


were in bloom and looked well.” 2 : 
Grasshoppers presented a major problem as evidenced by Robison’s note to 
Daniel H. Wells reporting that 


... the grasshoppers have nearly destroyed my garden and have injured the 
crops very much. ... The crops look very well where the grasshoppers have not 
taken it. The grasshoppers are nearly grown and we feel in hopes they will soon 
emigrate. 21 


Life at Fort Bridger at best was difficult for the Mormon colonists. For most 
food items and supplies they depended upon freight from Salt Lake City. The 
constant pressure for the safety of the emigrants and the hard physical life 
necessary for survival did not make living easy. With the association of only the 
emigrants, the occasional visitors from Salt Lake Valley, such as church au- 
thorities, or missionaries en route to or from missions, and the Indians (some- 
times more trouble than company), there must have been lonely days. There 
was no social life whatsoever except a rare visit to friends at Fort Supply. It 
was little wonder the women and children spent considerable time in the valley, 
and Lewis Robison referred to Fort Bridger as dull. 


The Burning of Fort Bridger and Fort Supply 

So many complaints of misunderstanding, suspicion, malice, and troubles in the 
Utah Territory had filtered into Washington that in the 1857 session of 
Congress President Buchanan pointed out that the supremacy of the United 
States in that region must be restored and maintained. He therefore appointed 
Alfred Cumming to replace Brigham Young as Governor and ordered Cumming 
and other federal officers to proceed to Utah accompanied by a large military 
escort. 

General William S. Harney was to take command of the escort but he was 
detained by political troubles in Kansas. The forces consisting of the First, 
Seventh, and Tenth Infantries, and Second Dragoons, along with the Phelps and 
Reno batteries of the Fourth Artillery, all began their westward march on July 
18, each under its own officers without a unified command. The late start 
brought criticism and led to the forecast that the troops could not reach Fort 
Laramie before winter. Colonel E. B. Alexander of the Tenth Infantry was the 
senior officer among the troops, but he did not assume command of the entire 
force until October. 
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The army moved without difficulty westward over the well-beaten Oregon 
Trail toward South Pass. On September 28, Colonel Alexander and his Tenth 
Infantry reached Ham’s Fork near the Green River in Utah Territory, and set 
up Camp Winfield to await the arrival of the other detachments. 

Colonel Alexander received a military proclamation from Governor Young 
on September 15, in which Young forbade the entry of armed forces into Utah 
Territory. He also received a letter from Brigham Young written September 29 
stating that the troops could winter in the area of Black’s Fork unmolested, 
providing they would turn their weapons over to the Utah territorial quarter- 
master and would leave in the spring. Alexander’s reply was that the “troops 
are here by order of the President of the United States, and their future 
movements and operations will depend entirely upon orders issued by com- 
petent military officers.” 22 Brigham Young, determined to keep the army 
from entering Utah, called out the territorial militia and assigned some units to 
occupy the narrow Echo Canyon route into the Mormon area. Other units were 
assigned to disrupt the approaching army by destroying army supplies. The 
units were told to stampede all army animals, burn all grass before and around 
them, keep the troops awake by night surprises, blockade roads with rock and 
fallen trees, destroy fords in streams and envelop trains with prairie fires set to 
their windward. 


Eleven days after Brigham Young received word of the approaching army, he 
wrote to Lewis Robison at Fort Bridger stating that he did not expect the army 
to give the settlers at the forts any trouble that season. He felt that the U.S. 
troops probably would not get as far as Fort Laramie, but that if they did, they 


would remain there during the winter. 2% 
Presidents Office 
Great Salt Lake City 
August 4th, 1857 

Lewis Robison Esq. 

Fort Bridger 

Dear Brother: 


Your note by Mr. Gillim came to hand today. We are glad to hear from you 
and trust that you will do well. We are all well and peace and prosperity attends 
all our efforts. 

The most interesting item afloat at present is the reported expedition of 
Gen. Harney against us. We do not intend to be taken this time, but we think 
they will not reach Fort Laramie this year, and then something will probably 
turn up to give them another direction. Be this as it may they will not be 
permitted to come into this Territory to plunder, rob and murder as seems to 
be their wishes and designs. 
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Sir Richard Burton, famous British adventurer, described life at the fort. 
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Ror YT TAYLOR BURTON 
Born Oct. 1, Amburstburs, Ontarlo, 
Canada, Came to Utah Sept, A848, 
Capt. Allen Divi Brigham Youns 


Member Nauvoo Legion, 


7F, 7 


Company. 


BURTON, ROBERT TAYLOR (son of Samuel Burton of 
Yorkshire and Hannah Shipley of Lincolnshire, Eng.). Born 
Oct. 25, 1821, Amherstburg, Ontario, Canada. Came to Utah 
Sept. 23, 1848, Capt. Allen's division of Brigham Young com- 
any. 

¥ Married Maria S. Haven Dec, 18, 1845, Nauvoo, Ill. (daugh- 
ter of John Haven and Judith ‘Temple of Holliston, Mass, 
pioneers 1848, Capt. Allen company). She s born April 
10, 1826. Their children: Theresa, m. Louis 8S, Hills; William 
Shipley, m. Julia M. Horne, m, Eloise Crismon; Robt. Taylor, 
m. Roselia M, Salisbury; Charles Samuel, m. Julia Young, m. 
Josephine Beatty; John Haven, m. Catherine Ferguson; La- | 
fayette Grant, m, Ela Mitchel; Albert Temple, died; Flor- 
ence May, m. Edwin E, Wilcox; Mary Amelia, m. Ezra Stev- 
enson; Heber Kimball, m. Clara Ilerman, 

Married Sarah A. Garr Feb. 6, 1856, Salt Lake City (daugh- 
ter of Fielding Garr and Pauline Turner of Indiana, pio- 
neers 1847), She was born Sept. 24, 1833. Their children: 
Henry Fielding, m. Anna Gibb: #ranklin Garr, died; Al- 
fred Jones, m. Elizabeth Peart; Alice Maria, died; Lyman 
Wells, m. ENa Cummings; Elbert Turner, m. Ida’ Larson; 
ward Leon, m, Isabella Armstrong; Theodore Taylor, m. 
nee oj Ada May; Virginia Loulsa, m. Ralph Cutler; 
in Garr, m. Leonora MeMille Hardy Garr, m. Flor- 


We, 
ied Susan BE. McBride Feb, 6, 1856, Salt Lake City 
(daughter of William Mebride and Ellen Borum of Penn- 
sylvania, pioneers 1848). Their childr Will 
ing, m. Mary Jane rdener; Hosea Meliride; 
ter James, m. Lucy Brown; Sarah 1 beth, m. 
ton, milies resided Salt Lake Cit 
Bugler in Ist company of cavalry of Nauvoo Legion. Once 
a member of Nauvoo brass band. Constable of Salt Lake 
City 1852; U. S. deputy marshal 1853 and many years after- 
ward; sheriff, assessor and collector Salt Lake county 1854- 
74. Went to meet belated handcart companies, 1856. Served 
in Echo canyon war. ‘Territorial deputy marshal 1861. 
Commanded posse sent against seceding Morrisites June 12, 
1862. U.S. internal revenue collector for Utah, by appoin 
ment of President Lincoln 1862-69. Missionary to Illinoi 
Michigan and Ohio; counselor to Bishop Andrew Cunning- 
ham of 15th ward, Salt Lake City, and in 1867 became 
bishop of that ward; missionary to eastern states 1869 
and to Europe 1873; president London conference; second 
counselor to Edward Hunter, and after his death’ becamo 
first counselor to William B. Preston (presiding bishops). 
‘Took an active part in early Indian troubles; first a captain 
Company A, then commissioned major, and afterward 
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BURTON, ROBERT TAYLOR (son of Samuel Burton of 
Yorkshire and Hannah Shipley of Lincolnshire, Eng.). Born 
Oct. 25, 1821, Amherstburg, Ontario, Canada, Came to Utah 
Sept. 23, 1848, Capt. Allen's division of Brigham Young com- 


Pavtarried Maria S, Haven Dec. 18, 1845, Nauvoo, Ill. (daugh- 
ter of John Haven and Judith Temple of Holliston, Mass, 
pioneers 1848, Capt. Allen company). She was born April 
10, 1826. Their children: Theresa, m. Louis S. Hills; William 
Shipley, m. Julia M. Horne, m, Lloise Crismon; Tobt. Taylor, 
m. Roselia M. Salisbury; Charles Samuel, m. Julia Young, m. 
Josephine Beatty; John Haven, m. Catherine Ferguson; La- 
fayette Grant, m. Ella Mitchel; Albert Temple, died; Flor- 
ence May, m. Edwin mS WAlCOX: Mary, Amelia, m. Ezra Stev- 
; Heber Kimball, m, Clara Herman. 

eugon ied Sarah A. Garr Web. 6, 1856, Salt Lake City (daugh- 
ter of Fielding Garr and Pauline Turner of Indiana, pio- 
neers 1847). She was born Sept. 24, 1833. ‘Their children: 
Henry Fielding, m. Anna Gibbs; Franklin Garr, died; Al- 
fred Jones, m. Elizabeth Peart; Alice Maria, died; Lyman 
Wells, m. Ella Cummings; Elbert Turner, m. Ida Larson; 
Edward Leon, m. Isabella Armstrong; Theodore Taylor, m. 
Florence Moyle; Ada May; Virginia Louisa, m. Ralph Cutler; 
Austin Garr, m, Leonora McMillen; Hardy Garr, m, Flor- 
once Self, 
aa rarried Susan E. McBride Feb. 6, 1866, Salt Lake City 
(daughter of William McBride and Ellen Borum of Ponn- 
sylvania, plone 1848), Their childrer Willard Cush- 
ing, m. Mary Jane Gardener; Hosea McBride; George; Wal- 
ter James, m. Lucy Brown; Sarah Blizabeth, m, Robert Ben- 
ton. Families resided Salt Lake City. 

Dugler In Ist company of cavalry of Nauvoo Leglon, Once 
a member of Nauvoo brass band. Constable of Salt Lake 
City 1852; U. S. deputy marshal 1853 and many years after- 
: tor Salt Lake county 1854 


ward; sheriff, assessor and colle 4 
74. Went to meet belated handcart companies 1856. Served 
in Echo canyon wu Territorial deput rshal 1861. 


Commanded posse sent against secedins: Morrisites June 12, 
1862. S. internal revenue collector for Utah, by appoint- 
ment of President Lincoln 1862-69. Missionary to Tlinois, 
Michigan and Ohio; counselor to Bishop Andrew Cunning= 
ham of 15th ward, t Lake City, and in 1867 became 
bishop of that ward; missionary to eastern states 1869 
and to Europe 1873; president London conferenc second 
counselor to Edward Hunter, and after his death became 
first counselor to William B. Preston (presiding bishops). 
‘ook an active part in early Indian troubles; first a captaln 
Company A, then commissioned major, and afterward 
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major-general Utah militia by Governor Durkee in 1868. 
As: or of Salt Lake county 1880; member city council 


T8h6- and member legislative council (territorial settle) 
1855-87. While serving in the legislature in 1876, he, Abra- 
ham O. Smoot, and Silas S. Smith, were appointed me eom- 
mittee to arrange, compile and publish all the biwa of the 
Territory of Utah then in force, Member board of reagents 
University of Deseret 1880-84. Died Nov. Li, 107, Salt Lake 


City. 
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BURTON, ROBERT TAYLOR (son of Samuel Burton of 
Yorkshi and Hannah Shipley of Lincolnshire, Eng.). Born 


Oct. 25, 1821, Amherstburg, Ontario, Canada. Came to Utah 
Sept. 23, 1848, Capt. Allen's division of Brigham Young com- 
pan: 


rried Maria S. Haven Dec. 18, 1845, Nauvoo, Ill. (daugh- 
ter of John Haven and Judith Temple of Holliston, Mass, 
pioneers 1848, Capt. Allen company). She was born April 
10, 1826. Their children: Theresa, m. uis S. Hills; William 
Shipley, m. Julia M. Horne, m, Eloise Crismon; Robt. Taylor, 
m. Roselia M. Salisbury; Charles Samuel, m. Julia Young, m. 
Josephine Beatty; John Haven, m. Catherine Ferguson; La- 
fayette Grant, m., Ella Mitchel; Albert Temple, died; Flor- 
ence May, m. Edwin 12, Wilcox; Mary Amelia, m. Ezra Stev- 
enson; Heber Kimball, m. Clara Herman, 

Married Sarah A. Garr Feb. 6, 1856, Salt Lake City (daugh- 
ter of Fielding Garr and Pauline Tu of Indlana, pio- 
neers 1847). She was born Sept. 24, 18 Thelr children: 
Henry Fielding, m, Anna Gibbs; Franklin Garr, died; Al- 
fred Jones, m, Elizabeth Peart; Alice Marla, died; Lyman 
Wells, m. Ella Cummings; Elbert Turner, m. Ida Larson; 
Edward Leon, m, Isabella Armstrong; ‘Theodore Taylor, m. 
Florence Moyle; Ada May; Virginia Louisa, m. Ralph Cutler; 
Austin Garr, m. Leonora McMillen; Hardy Garr, m. Flor- 
ence Self, a 

Marricd Susan BE, MeBride Feb, 6, 1866, Salt Lake City 
(daughter of Willlam Mcbride and Ellen Borum of Penn- 
sylvania, pioneers 1848), Their children: Willard Cush- 
ing, m. Mary Jane Garden Hosen Mcbride; George; Wal- 
ter James, m. Lucy Brown; Sarah Elizabeth, m. Robert Fen- 
ton. Families resided Salt Lake City 

Bugler in Ist company of cavalry of Nauvoo Legion, Once 
a member of Nauvoo brass band. Constable of Salt Lake 
City 1852; U. S. deputy marshal 1853 and many years afte 
ward; sheriff, assessor and collector Salt Lake county 185 
74. Went to meet belated handcart companies, 1856. Si 
in) Echo nyon wa Territorial deput marshal 
Commande 
1862. U.S. internal revenue collector for Utah, by appoint- 
ment of President Lincoln 1862-69, Missionary to Illinois, 
Michigan and Ohio; counselor to Bishop Andrew Cunning- 
ham of 16th ward, Salt Lake City, and in 1867 became 
bishop of that ward; missionary to eastern states 1869 
and to Europe 1873; president London conference; second 
counselor to Edward Hunter, and after his death became 
first counselor to William B. Preston (presiding bishops). 
‘Took an active part in early Indian troubles; first a captain 
Company A, then commissioned major, and afterward 
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majo seal Tiroh militla by Governor Durkee In 1868, 
AsseBp ‘c@ county 1880; member city council 
1866-73 od a agisiative council (territorial senate) 
1855-87. While ; In the legislature in 1876, he, Abra- 


ham O. Smoot, jilas 8S. Smith, were appointed a com- 
mittee to arrange, compile and publish all the laws of the 
Territory of Utth then in force, Member board of regents 
University of Deseret 1880-84, Died Noy. 11, 1907, Salt Lake 


City. IGF 


BURTON, WILLIAM SHIPLEY. ‘(son of Robert Taylor Bur- 
ton and Maria Haven). Born Sept. 27, 1850, Salt Lake City. 

Married Julia Marion Horne March 6, 1872, Salt Luke City 
(daughter of Joseph Horne and Mary I. Hale of Nauvoo, 
pioneers 1847). She was born Aug. 12, 1851. Only child: 
Julia Horne b. Oct. 24, 1873, died. Family home Salt Lake 


City. 

Married Eloise Crismon June 11, 1879, Salt Lake City 
(daughter of George Crismon and Mary L, Tanner of Nau- 
voo, pioneers 1817). She was born Sept. 26, 1857. Their 
children: Evaline b. Aum: 14, 1880, m. James W. Rurt; Leone 
b. June 27, 1882; Theresa b Sept. 28, 1883, m. Charles W. 
Brown; Eloise b. Sept. 30, 1885, m, John N. Scoville; Vernico 
b. Sept. 16, 1887, m. Hdwin D. Hatch; Florence and Ralph 
Shipley b. Nov. 17, 1893; Helen Crismon_b. Sept. 28, 1896; 
George Crismon b. Aug. 7, 1898, died. Family home Salt 
Lake City. 

Member 2d quorum seventies; missionary to Great Britain 
1877-79; counselor in bishopric of lith ward 1909. County 
assessor; county sheriff. Mining man. 


BURTON, ROBERT WALTON (son of James Burton and Isa- 
belle Walton). Born April 29, 1826, Arsgail, Yorkshire, Eng. 
Came to Utah September, 1851. 

Married Mary Ann Mathews May 9, 1870, Salt Lake City 
(daughter of Jeremiah Mathews and Ann Martin), who was 
born Sept. 2, 1851, North Hint Parish, Eng. Their children: 
Mary Ann b, Mare Michael Clark: 1893; Charles 
Hi. b. Dec, 9, 1872, nd March 28, 1900; Chris- 
topher M, b, June 1874, m. Ene line HUL Apeal iy i at 
Robert_b, py, 12, 1876, m, Mary Card 
Sarah EF, b, Aug. 11, 1878, m. pte Mortenson | 
Rachel b, April 24," 1881, m. George Hinkle Qet. 14, 1908; 
Thomas A. b. May 16, 1883; James A. b. April 10, 1885; Ro- 
sella b. March 9, 1887, m. Earl Tribe Dee. 23, 1909; Chaney 
W, b. April 30, 1891; Lillian M. b, May 6, 1897. Family home 
Kaysville, Davis Co., Utah. 

A pioneer of Bear Lake valley, Utah. Veteran Black Hawk 
war. Sheriff 17 years. ‘ 


BURTON, CHARLES H, (son of Robert Walton Burton and 
Mary Ann Mathews). Born Dee. 9, 1872, Kaysville, Utah. 

Married Sophia Loynd March 28, 1900, Salt Lake City 
(daughter of James Loynd, pioneer Noy. 30, 1856, Edward 
Martin handcart company, and Mary Earney, pioneer Sept. 
15, 1866, William Henry Chipman company). She was born 
May 12, 1878, Farmington, Utah. Their children: Charles 
Kenneth b. Sept. 12, 1902; Russell L. b. March 18, 1904; Sher- 
man L. b. Nov. 28, 1906; Mildred b. July 10, 1908; Ralph Wal- 
ton b. Oct. 11, 1910. 


My 


\ 


or, 


“Squire” Wells was noted in those early days as a man of strict in- 
tegrity. with a high sense of justice and impartiality. In 1639, when the 
Saints who were fleeing from Missouri settled at Commerce, he aided in 
securing for them a cordial welcome. Among other pieces of property he 
owned eighty acres of land on the bluff. This he plotted into city lots and 
sold to the poor and persecuted refugees at a very low figure and on long 
time payment plans. This endeared him to the people and also determined 
tha lacation af the chief nart of the city, for the Nauvoo Temple was built 


-] wned. 


tance of the Prophet Joseph Smith, he became 
vugh at the time he didn’t belong to the Church. 
ited by the Illinois Legislature to the City of 
alderman and a member of the City Council, 
rsity and a Brigadier-General in the Nauvoo 
sn to the “Mormons” reached its height, Gen- 
b side of the assailed people. The murder of 
roused his deepest indignation and he strongly 
hd of the governor of Illinois for the arms of 
ntil the exodus of the main body of the Church 
of the opposed cast his lot with the Latter-day 
n August 9, 1846, he gave the Church his full 
attle of Nauvoo, General Wells was practically 
hite charger he was a prominent target for the 
, not injured. When the city was evacuated he 
e and was fired upon by the enemy’s cannon 


r of lowa, as a specimen of Illinois’-respect for 


rs in Illinois he started for the West and ar- 
here in Utah he was elected Major-General of 
lilitia) by the general assembly of the State of 
received the rank of Lieutenant-General, March 


Cotonrn. Rorert T. Burton. 


that arose in Utah County and later in Sanpete 
cows the field in person, routing the Redmen at 
and saving the Sanpete and Sevier settlements from 
sixteen-year-old son, Daniel H. 


Provo and other plac 
the disasters that threatened them. Hi 
Wells, Jr.. was his drummer boy. TI Indian campaigns were conducted 
with great military skill and su for he was a true leader. General 
Wells was in command of the Echo Canyon expedition in 1857-1858 and 
conducted it with signal skill without the shedding of one drop of blood. 


This was one of his favorite sayings and it was the creed by which he 
lived: .. . “And it is interwoven in my character never to betray a friend 
or brother, my country, my religion or my God.”—Clara Hedges Anderson. 


COLONEL ROBERT T. BURTON 


Colone! Robert T. Burton of early American stock traveled exten- 
sively through the Eastern States, Central States, Europe and Southwest- 
ern Canada. June 11, 1844, found him in Illinois a few days before the 
martyrdom of the Prophet Joseph Smith and his brother Hyrum. He had 
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lowa. He sent one of the cannon balls with his * 


become a member of the Church, and enlisted in Captain Gleason’s Cav- 
alry Company of the Nauvoo Legion. Karly in life he became a military 
man. He possessed natural leadership. He was on guard duty in the City 
of Nauvoo at the time of the assassination of Joseph the Prophet, and for 
some time aller; endeavering to protect the lives and property of the 
people from mob violence and robbery. He was bugler of the Nauvoo 
Brass Band. ; 

Two years after his arrival in the valley, July, 1847, the organization 
ofa territorial militia was commenced among which was the first company 


Colonel Robert T. Burton 


of cavalry, Captain George D. Grant, commanding, and Mr. Burton act- 
ing as bugler for the company. Early in the following year this company 
was called into active service by the governor to defend the settlers in Utah 
County against the hostile Indians. Leaving Great Salt Lake on the eve- 
ning of February 7, 1850, they traveled all night, arriving at Provo early 
the following morning, where they found the Indians fortified on the south 
bank of the Provo River. The Indians stoutly defended their position for 
three days against the attack of the militia. 

However, on the third day the little company of cavalry, commanded 
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120 THE MAKING OF A STATE. 


The new Chief Justice, 1 . cels taken up 


his residence at Camp Floyd, and Associate Justice 


Charles FE. Sinclair had opened court at Salt Lake 
City, in the autumn of 1858. The other Associate 
Justice, John Cradlebaugh, did not arrive in Utah un- 
til November of that year, and did not begin judicial 
proceedings until the following March. The seat of 
his district was Fillmore, but he changed it to Provo, 
and summoned to his assistance several companies of 
soldiers, which were furnished by the commander of 
the military post. Judge Cradlebaugh’s purpose 
was to investigate, among other crimes, the Moun- 
tain Meadows massacre, and expecting opposi- 
tion, he deemed the presence of the troops neces- 
sary for his protection. Some of them surrounded 
the court house and took possession of the building— 
the Provo Seminary—in which the court was held. 
The Mayor and citizens protested against this action, 
and as the Judge paid no heed to their protest, ) 
and the people at large appealed to Governor Cum- 
ming. who requested General Johnston to remove the 
troops. The commander refused to honor the re- 
quest, whereupon the Governor issued a proclamation 
(March 27, 1859) setting forth the facts and protest- 
ing against the military movement. He stated 
that it had a tendency to terrify the inhabitants and 
disturb the peace of the Territory, also to subvert the 
erids of justice by intimidating witnesses and jurors. 

The Attorney General’s Decision. About this time 
Judge Cradlebaugh and Judge Sinclair addressed a 
communication to the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral—J. S. Black—laying the whole matter before him 


and asking for instruct: ‘ 
swered in behalf of the \dministration (May, 1859). 
He censured the Judges and General Johnston, and 
approved the course taken by the Governor.* 
Meantime Judge Cradiebaugh had adjourned his 
court, and the troops at Provo had been withdrawn. 
An effort was made from Camp Floyd to have Gover- 
nor Cumming removed, but President Buchanan con- 
tinued him in office. 
Horace Greeley in Utah. .\n interesting event in the 
summer of 1859 was the 
visit of Horace Greeley, 
the founder and editor of 
the New York Tribune. 
Everyone has heard of Mr. 
Greeley’s famous advice. 
“Go West, young man, and 
grow up with the country.” 
By stage-coach from the 
frontier, the great journal- 
ist arrived at the Utah cap- 
ital on the evening of the 
tenth of July. He remained 
a week or more, interviewing | -ading men and study- 
On the night of the sixteenth 


ing local conditions. i th 
1 re given in his honor by 


a reception and banquet we hon 
the Deseret Typographical and Press .\ssociation. 
Early Newspapers. Utah now had two newspapers. 


*Judge Sinclair had urged the 
some the leading sifizens for tre 4 
torney, Alexander W 1 refused to 


i z as closed. 
dictments, holding that the o Canyon nt was closed 
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“The Des 


mentioned. * 


et News,” the pioncer j 


as been 
e second paper was “lhe Valley Tan,” 


irted at Camp Floyd in the autumn of 1858, but 

¢ time of the Greeley visit published at Salt 
Lake City. Kirk Anderson was the editor. A third 
journal called “The Mountaineer,” made its appear- 
ance late in August, 1859. The editors and proprie- 
tors were James Ferguson, Seth M. Blair, and Hosea 
Stout. 
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1j 


running between St. 


‘na Toll 


Missouri, and Sacra- 


, owned by Mr. 


stage lay, was now 
x ) 


OSC 


mento, California, with Salt Lake City as a station 
on the route. It had be shed soon after the 
founding of Camp Floyd. ‘(he California gold fe- 
ver was still raging, and travel to and from the mines 
was incessant and ever on the increase. It was by 
means of Ben Hol ¢ line that He 
ley continued his je » western ocean.* Soon 


1 estal 


ace Gree- 


ley to t 


another line of coaches w e Pacih 


s running to 


This route was from Salt Lake City through Fillmore, 
San Dieg 
orten the time required 


Parowan and C 

The Pony Express. 
for brir 
Expre 


dar City, 


ing news across the greg 


it plains, the Pony 
of 1860. Its 
ievement—\ 


s was started 


the sprin 


aim—which became 
dispatches and important 
California, sup sas possible the need of the 
electric telegraph. ‘The rate for letters was one dol- 
lar to five dollars each. \WVritten on the thinnest pa- 
per that could be procured, the messages were car- 
ried in saddle bags in pouches on the person of the 


s to carry 


between Missouri and 


rso hi 


r was bumped and } 


whipped up his hors 
igh exhausted. 


the rocky re until | 
vent contact with the ceil 


st he begged the d 
horses another swirl of the 
your s and I'll get 
Roughing It” makes a very 


ack at him, 
lash, f Monk exclaimed 
you there on time. 
humorous use of the worn- 
that the incident hevey, occur 


Glancing 


a 
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sof sad 
statio 


horses we 


at the over- 
tations, re uly instant se. One of the 
, coming into a station at ft 
from the back of h 


» would jump 
ave it in 


jaded ste 


I 


re Of 


grooms waiting to receive it, and fli himself 
oe a resh mount, be off with almost the swiftness 
of the wind, hugging closely the precious missives 


waited for along the line or at the remote extremity 


Tue Pony Express 


of the route. No one rider, of course, could make the 
through trip without sleep. At certait 
ride 


iu points fre 
as well as fresh horses were supplied 


The P, r pres ;. 
& ei Pony Express—otherwise known as the Pony 
le egraph—brought Utah into six days’ communica- 
tion with the frontier, and within seven days of the 


7 
- 
| 


Sd is 
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national capital. ‘The first rider from the West 
reached Salt Lake City on the seventh of April; the 
st from the East, on the evening of the ninth. Two 
1, one from Sac- 


had set out on the night of the t 
ramento, and the other from St. Joseph. The Pony 
Express did not originate in Utah, but the Perritory 
furnished a full share of the riders. James E. Bromley, 
Hows J. Faust were among the prom- 
inent names connected with the enterprise in this 


an and 


gion 

Rumors of War. News of a sti 
soon brought by the Pc Express. 
illed with rumors of w 
been he 
was destined to sp 
with its thunder, w 
result to Utah w 


Perrito 


nature was 
‘he air was 
Events in the East had 
d the great conflict that 
i and shake the earth 
ut to be The direct 
wal of the Federal 


stening to a crisis, 


troops from the 


*The Pony I 
ur hours, w 
twenty 
dred horses, 
dle. One of the 
Jilliam F. 


to Utah but for the 
ington. President Buchanan w 
right of a State to secede. B 
-d, was a rank Secessionist 
member of the President's C 
to scatter the armed forces of the L 
the Southern S 
Government ars: 
borders. See “Library of U 
73, for ¢ upon this poi 
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Years in Congre . 


make it 
na se e 
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No history /n 
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Patrick Connor and his men controlled Fort Bridger during the Civil War. 
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his companies and was expecting to be sent to the 
front when he received the disappointing order to 
march to Utah. 

Vedette Duty. It was not merely to guard the 
overland route that these volunteers were sent: it was 
to watch over affairs and keep the Government in- 
formed regarding events in and around Salt Lake 
City. The impression made on the mind of the Na- 
tion by the Echo Canyon War had not been entirely 
dispelled. The loyalty of Utah was still in question, 
and it was thought well to keep an cye upon tien* 
s to the feeling over the troops, the people here had 
little if any objection to their coming, but they re- 
sented in their hearts the imputation that came 
with them, reflecting upon the patriotism of the com- 
munity. 

Colonel Connor’s command set out for Utah in 
July. It then consisted of the Third California In 
try and ‘part of the Second California Cavalry. On 
the way a few companies from Nevada joined them, 
making the entire force a little more than seven hun- 
dred men. The Colonel, in advance and alone, ar- 
rived at Salt Lake City on the ninth of September. 
After selecting a site for a military post he returned to 
Ruby Valley, Nevada, and led his troops hither. On 
the seventeenth of October they reached Fort Crit- 


12 


*In California there was té hould 
the Southern Confederacy suc eed in winning its inc ence, and 
the authorities at Washington wer i 
and rejected overtures from the South, which, if accepted, 
have led her into the ranks of rebellion. 
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tenden (Canip Floyd). and on the twentieth 
the capital. 

Fort Douglas. | 
executive residence, tl tle army, with bands play- 
ing and colors flying, ma ched on to the eastern foot- 
hills overlooking the town, and there encamped pre- 
paratory to building Fort Douglas. Until the erection 
of regular barracks, the volunteers sheltered them- 
selves in huts and dug-outs, the monotony of camp 


v saluted the Governor at the 


life being varied by occasional sorties against the In- 
dians.* 


*Fort Douglas eriginal 
Senator Stephe 
miles from M 
founded the p 
they were relieved by regular tr 


pp Douglas—was named for 


- called C 
d If 


It 


ntil the close of the Civil War, when 
ys from the East. 
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The Battle of Bear River. In January, 1863, was 
fought the battle of Bear River, where Colonel Con- 
nor with about three hundred men defeated an 
equally numerous band of Indians and completely 
broke the power of the hostiles in that region. The 
battle occurred on the twenty-ninth. Among the in- 
cidents leading up to it was the proposed arrest of 
three Indian chiefs, who. with their followers, had 
killed some miners in Cache Valley. This informa- 
tion came to Chief Justice Kinney on the nineteenth 
of January. Warrants of arrest were immediately 
placed in the hands of United States Marshal Isaac 
L.. Gibbs, and he, realizing that resistance would be 
offered, laid the matter before the commander at 
Fort Douglas. 

Three days later Colonel Connor started a com- 
pany of infantry with two howitzers for the camp of 
the hostiles, twelve miles from Franklin, now in 
Idaho. On the twenty-fifth, the Colonel himself fol- 
lowed, with four companies of cavalry, having as a 
guide Orrin Porter Rockwell. who, like Lot Smith, 
had taken a prominent part in the Echo Canyon cam- 
paign. Marshal Gibbs also went with the expedition. 
The hardships of the march were extreme, the snow 
being deep and the cold intense. Many of the sol- 
diers had their feet frozen. Probably not more than 
two hundred men took part in the engagement. 

The battle began at six o'clock in the morning. The 
Indians were entrenched in a narrow, dry ravine, 
with steep, rocky sides, where they were sheltered 
from the fire of their assailants. The soldiers, while 


it a en eaaneD 
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advancing along the level tableland, were exposed to 
the volleys of the concealed foe. Several fell, killed 
or wounded, at the first fire. These were cavalry- 
men; who were endeavoring to surround the savages 
when the latter defeated the movement by attacking 
them. Meantime the infantry had forded the icy 
waters of Bear River, and a sucessful flanking move- 
ment enabled the troops to pour an enfilading fire 
into the ravine. The Indians fought with fury, but 
were now at a disadvantage. By ten o'clock they were 
routed, and two hundred warriors lay dead upon the 
field. Among the slain were Bear Hunter, Sagwitch, 
and Lehi. Two other chicis, Sanpitch and Pocatello, 
with probably fifty braves, escaped.* 

The losses on the other side were fourteen men 
killed and forty-nine wounded. Eight of these died 
within ten days, the number including Lieutenant 
Darwin Chase. The battle of Bear River was a 
great benefit to the settlers of Northern Utah. It gave 
the Indians a warning that did not have to be re- 
péated. The military authorities at Washington 
praised and congratulated the brave Californians, 
and two months later Colone! Conner was commis- 
sioned a Brigadier-General.7 

Governor Harding. ‘Vhe Governor of Utah at 
that time was Stephen S. Harding, of Indiana, He 


*Seventy lodges were burned, and a large quantity of grain, im- 
plements, and other property. believed to have been stolen from em- 
igrants, was destrbyed or carried to Camp Douglas and sold. 


*Subsequently he became a Major-General for gallant conduct at 
an Indian battle in Montana 


J 
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had arrived from the East in July, 1862, followed a 
few days later by Judges Charles B. Waite and Thomas 
J. Drake, who succeeded Judges Flenniken and Cros- 
by. The new Governor made an eloquent speech at 
the Pioneer Day celebration soon after his arrival, 
: praising the industry and 

aS patriotism of the people, 

iy and declaring that he 

came among them “a 
messenger of peace and 
good w In an ad- 
dress of welcome to Co!- 
onel Connor and_ the 
Volunteers he expressed 
some disappointment at 
their coming to Salt 
Lake City instead of re- 
occupying old Fort Crit- 
tenden, but he disclaim- 
ed for the Government 
. and its representatives 
Fourth Governor of the Terri- any unfriendly motive in 
tory of Utah, from 1862 to 1863. connection with the 


troops. He advised citizens and soldiers to respect 
each other's rights. 


A Change of Feeling. Governor Harding had not 
been long in Utah when his feelings underwent a 
change. He adopted the notion prevalent at Fort 
Douglas, that the people here were not in sympathy 
with the Government, and in his first message to the 
Legislature (December, 1862) he criticised them on 
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that score. A little later he, with Judges Waite and 
Drake, was charged with seeking to influence Con- 
gress to enact laws hurtful to the interests of the. Ter- 
ritory. They were publicly censured in mass meet- 
ings held for that purpose, and President Lincoln was 
petitioned to remove them. As an_ ofiset, Colonel 
Connor and his officers sent a petition to Washington 
asking that the Governor and the two Judges be re- 
tained in their places. .\ committe of citizens, ap- 
pointed to wait upon them and request them to re- 
sign, met with a flat refusal. 


Strained Relations. A very bitter feeling now pre- 
yailed, and the relations between civilians and soldiers 
were tense and strained. A collision seemed imm- 
nent. The most exciting rumors were telegraphed 
east and west, and the press throughout the country 
teemed with comments upon the prospect of “another 
Utah war.” 


Convictions and Pardons. In March, 1863, the 
Morrisites captured at Kington Fort were tried be- 
fore Chief Justice Kinney. Ten of them had been in- 
dicted for killing two members of the marshals posse. 
Seven were convicted of murder in the second degree, 
two were acquitted, and the remaining one was not 
prosecuted. Those convicted were sentenced to va- 
rious terms of imprisonment. Sixty-nine others were 
fined one hundred dollars each for resisting an officer 
of the law. d 


Within three days of the trial Governor Harding, in 
response to petitions signed by Federal and Fort 


